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Egyptian Art=<Tts Beginnings. 


The valuable Egyptological work ‘‘ Les Début de l’Art en 
Egypte,” by M. Jean Capart, conservateur adjoint des antiq- 
uités Egyptiennes des Musée Royaux of Brussels, which has 
attracted so much attention, has now been published in Eng- 
lish by Messrs. Grevel & Co., of London and New York, under 
the title of ‘Primitive Art in Egypt.” The English edition 
has been revised and augmented so as to embrace the most 
recent known discoveries, and possesses nearly 30 additional 
illustrations, increasing the number to over 200. Among these 
new plates is the new slate palette of the Louvre published by 
M. Bénéditte,* and a number of early dynasty, or archaic, 
Egyptian antiquities at Berlin, which supplement in a most 
ample manner, the many specimens of primitive art already 
published by British and French explorers. 


*«“Une Nouvelle Palette en Schiste” in the Monuments et Memoires 
publiés par l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres X, 1903, pp. 105, 
202. 
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Among the most important illustrations from relics at Berlin 
are the fragment of a vase with a representation of a warrior 
armed with a hatchet, and wearing the “ Karnata” appanage 
to be presently explained, and another vase piece with reliefs of 
boats; an ivory figure of a woman bearing a child, which may 
be considered as the earliest prototype of Isis and Horus ever 
likely to be discovered (No. 131), and a prehistoric bull’s head 
amulet in ivory (No. 152), which connects itself with remains 
of primitive man’s attempts at art at other sites in a most in- 
teresting manner. 

Of intense moment, too, for the possible connection between 
one series of early Egyptian monuments and Mesopotamia, is 
figure 45, a yet inedited ivory comb belonging to Mr. Theodore 
M. Davis showing processions of animals, including elephants 
and hippopotami. 

Until only some ten years ago the history of the culture and 
art of the Ancient Egyptians, that is to say of the inhabitants of 
the Nile valley previous to Persian, Greek, or Roman conquests 
of them, commenced with a description of relics from the IV. 
or “Pyramid dynasty” of the Pharaohs, but during the last 
decade excavations have afforded us remains of the three ear- 
lier dynasties, and also apparently many objects produced 
before the first dynasty and its memorable primal monarch, 
Menes. In fact, we possess evidence now of an earlier civili- 
zation preceding the first dynasties of Manetho'’s list of kings, 
and which had probably developed and endured for many cen- 
turies before their era. Explorations more scientifically 
conducted than formerly, carried to a greater depth in the 
desert sand and Nile alluvial, and at sites higher up the river 
which were indicated to us by the scanty remains of Egyptian 
literature as the spots where their ancestors first settled into 
civilized communities according to their own traditions, enable 
us by the remains exhumed, to trace the genesis and growth 
of arts and customs long known to have been common to the 
later Egyptians: but which we can now view in actual devel- 
opment in the land of their adoption, or production. 

It is of these primeval periods that Mr. Capart provides the 
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story; it is of their newly found remains, or of their relics 
which had previously been undated, or erroneously ascribed 
to later times, but which by comparison with the fresh monu- 
ments we can now ascribe to their veritable extreme antiquity, 
that he writes. Further, it is by means of the hundreds of ex- 
cellent photogravure reproductions and drawings that his 
readers can for the first time form an adequate conception of 
the art and culture of these very early Egyptians. 

The result is that we see these people in the north-east 
corner of Africa ascended the heights of civilization by roads 
and paths similiar to those of other races; and by steps which 
some peoples have not surmounted to-day. The old familiar 
signs and landmarks on the highways of culture meet our 
view. The weird primal attempts at the delineation of objects 
by painting, or carving, and the curious selection of animal and 
geometrical forms for the purpose of decorative ornament, are 
singularly the same aselsewhere. The archaism of the earliest 
art resembles the birth of art in far distant homes of human- 
ity, and the attempts at the reproduction of the human form 


remind one of those in our museums, the product of peoples 
resident in a very different habitat. Also, as will be mentioned, 
the mental concepts indicated by the artistic remains will be 
found analogous to those recorded in other places, and among 
other peoples. 

Returning to the history of the Egyptians alone, it is most 


curious, but most correct, that whilst it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the art of the earliest inhabitants of Egypt 


was superior to that of much later times, it is absolutely certain 
that after the “ pyramid period” there were several subsequent 
eras of retrogression, when art and culture were undoubtedly 
inferior. 

The realism and accurate delineation of animal, vegetable 
and human forms it is evident were frequently more accurate 
and lifelike than those of almost any later age, indeed impress- 
ionism in art proves to be as old as the advent of the ruling, 
race we know as the Egyptians, arriving, or arising, in the 
Nile valley. 


. ° 
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It is so obvious as to scarcely need suggesting that the de- 
cadent art periods in the long extended history of Egypt may 
have been due to the conquest of the country, and almost com- 
plete extermination of its inhabitants by less cultured in- 
vaders. 

We possess, from remains appertaining to the three or four 
first dynasties, a complete series of contemporary works dem- 


onstrating the progress achieved at their era, and indicating 
the marvellous ability of the painters and sculptors of their 


times, to copy nature with scrupulous exactitude, and with an 
artistic precision in some respects not surpassed in the present 
day. As specimens of works proving this, M. Capart presents 
plates of the wood panels with human portraits from the tomb 
of Hosi of the third dynasty, and paintings of aquatic birds 
from a sepulchre at Meidoum of the same date. 

Before passing on to consider the arrangement and contents 
of M. Capart’s work it may be mentioned that now that he has 
collected here all the most essential specimens for an appreci- 
ation of the early art of Egypt, we find we are no longer solely 
dependent upon them for a knowledge of the culture contem- 
porary with their production, for it is now obvious that a 
commentary, or explanation, as to them is to be found in 
numerous passages of the early rituals and religious books 
such as the “ Book of the Dead” and the so-called “ Pyramid 
Texts.” In these scarcely as yet clearly comprehended liter- 
ary vestiges of this early civilization, many passages hitherto 
obscure can now be understood, because explained by objects 
now stored in our museums, or by rites exemplified at the ex- 
cavations of exceptionally ancient burials and buildings. Again, 
the symbolic meaning or use of the objects themselves is now 
known to us by references retained in the old books of later 
date, but which are copies of works of vast antiquity. 

In the preliminary consideration with which M. Capart com- 
mences his book he gives a list of the most important publica- 


tions concerning primitive Egyptian Art that have been pro- 
duced by explorers of seats of the oldest civilization, and also 
discusses the question of the extreme date to which the oldest 
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remains at present discovered ascend, deciding it to be approx- 
imately 7o0o B. C. 

The first chapter is concerned with personal adornments, 
which however consist not only of vesture and raiment and 
ornaments, covering or attached to the body, but of tattoed 
pictorial effects executed upon the tissue of the body itself. 
Proofs of this phase of personal decoration in Egypt are pro- 
vided by numerous pictures of statuettes, and reliefs or paint- 
ings, depicting the human form ornamented with symbols, or 
animal figures, The use of colored pigment for embellishing 
the person is shown by the remains of them and of the palettes 
or receptacles for them, as well as by allusions in the rituals to 
their protective virtues. 

In the earliest representations of the human form the chief 
articles of clothing appear to be ostrich plume head dresses 
and an animal’s tail, probably that of a jackal, suspended in 
the rear from a waistbelt of strictly small dimensions. A most 
curious article of attire is the case or bag, apparently of stiff- 
ened leather, which enclosed the male generative organs, an 
arrangement still fashionable among some Indian tribes of 
South America. M. Naville, who has published an essay upon 
this item of equipment, considers it a specialty of the Libyan 
inhabitants of Egypt, and gives us its hieroglyphic name,which 
he reads as Karnata. Descending the stream of time the 
primitive material of clothing is shown to have been skins of 
animals, “a panther skin,” or to judge by the representations 
preserved, rather that of a cheetah, or leopard. 

The same objects are certainly indicated as forming the first 
shields, for they are depicted serving as such in the hands of 
combatants, and, although applied to this warlike use, as still 
retaining the tail and extended feet integument of the quad- 
ruped. 

Egyptian prehistoric personal ornaments consisted largely 
of shells, and a favorite item of home decoration appears to have 


been ostrich shells with innumerable designs incised upon 
their surface. This branch of art flourished later in North 
Africa and elsewhere. Combs and hairpins were fashionable 
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and head-dress ornaments of various kinds. They were of 
bone and ivory, the summits carved into similitudes of animal 
figures, these sometimes set back to back; or the half of one 
animal joined to the duplicate thereof, so that the head, neck, 
and forelegs appear reversed in direction, an artistic motive 
later much employed in pre-Semitic Sardinian metal work. 

The great variety of animal ornaments upon the top of 
combs and hairpins are properly compared by M. Capart with 
those worn by the savage tribes of Malacca, where from 30 to 
40 different types are carried in the hair of the women as 
magic defences against various evils and diseases. 

The grotesque attempts at representing the human form 
portrayed by the small pendants in ivory and stone carry the 
mind away to similar productions of savage peoples in Mela- 
nesia, ancienf Mexico, and elsewhere; whilst the many forms 
of birds and animals produced out of slate lamine will remind 
ethnologists and anthropologists of races far away. It is curi- 
ous that these early Egyptians chose such an intractable 
material as slate upon which to express their concepts. The 
essential reason would, however, be its indestructibility. Cer- 
tainly the beautiful work they with the small means at their 
disposal produced in this medium deserves immortality. 

They utilized it in two ways. The first was by selecting 
pieces that somewhat shaped themselves into animals or birds, 
forms such as could with a little artistic improvement be 
carved so as to pass very well for these; so carefully are the 
additions to the natural formation of the objects concealed that 
artis est celare artem was evidently appreciated by the old 
craftsmen. The second style of working the slate consisted in 
engraving, or sculpturing, polished pieces bearing no fancied 
resemblance to any object, into pictorial reliefs. No one who 
is unacquainted with the success these people achieved in this 
form of art workmanship in the early period would believe it 
to be possible. 

We cannot in our space adequately describe the contents of 
this book. The chapter upon vases and pottery is most inter- 
esting, showing by the design moulded or drawn and incised 
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upon these objects we are gazing upon, the very infancy of 
human art. The representations of animals and mankind are 
of the most childish character, precisely resembling the earliest 
attempts of children to reproduce such objects now, and very 
similar to the rock pictures of the aborigines of Australia, or 
South African Bushmen. It is cutious that these very ancient 
Egyptian sites have furnished explorers with carved cylinders 
similar to those of Mesopotamia. Theft cylindrical form of 
. Signet was quite abandoned in Egypt in comparatively early 
times, indicating that the connection between Egypt and 
Babylonia was a very ancient one. 

The many animal and semi-human forms given to vases are 
most remarkable as showing the gradual development of the 
designer’s art. Statuettes of all varieties and sometimes of ex- 
traordinary character deserve a chapter to themselves. (Some, 
though of such great antiquity, are of lead), Everywhere 
among these, amidst numerous specimens which are poor and 
archaic in the extreme, one comes suddenly across an object 
whose artistic realism seems to spring at one leap into genius. 

Amulets form another chapter in this history, and many a 
later symbol, such as the caput bovis, appears here as a favorite 
in these primitive times. The pictorial effects of the sepul- 
chral mural paintings are not merely designs embodying afew 
figures but complete panoramas, of course of very simple char- 
acter, presenting in bad perspective a large space of landscape, 
with men and animals, trees and houses, rivers and boats, 
throwing much light upon subsequent art. For in these tab- 
leaux we can detect the precursors of those of hundreds of later 
ones upon Egyptian monuments, such as the great pavement 
pictures found by Professor Petrie at Tel el Amarna, so un- 
doubtedly the style of art copied by Cypriote and Pheenician 
craftsmen. The wonderful new vase from Presos in Crete has 
a procession of figures manifestly in the Egyptian style, which 


+ The cylinder in the De Clerk collection presenting a figure of Rameses 
II. worshipping Ptah and Sekhet described in a recent essay of ‘‘Agyptiaca”’ 
if of Egyptian workmanship proves an exception to this rule and will 
require a reconsideration of the matter. 
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style we again find closely copied in the Mykenean Vaphio 
cups of Greece, and finally in the mosaics of Palestrina in Italy 
of Hadrian’s time, and even at Pompeii. 

Perhaps the most interesting results of the publication of 
early Egyptian work in this volume are the evidence it affords 
for the Totemistic origin of much of the worship of one of the 
races which we know as the ancient Egyptians. It is well 
known that the country was divided into certain nomes, or 
provinces, in each of which an animal deity was worshipped. 
These animals have now been found repeatedly in the prehis- 
toric monuments depicted as being carried in effigy upon poles, 
doubtless acting as guidons or rallying points in battle (like 
the Roman eagles) to the tribes whose symbols they were. 
This being so, it is easy to see how the race which carried these 
symbols having conquered the Nile valley and partitioned out 
its territory among their tribes, each tribe would install as god 
in their own province the totem animal of their fathers. 

This has already been suggested by M. Loret in a mono- 
graph upon Totemistic origin of the nome divinities, and a 
paper by Professor Petrie showing that in the earlier texts the 
animal gods are written in the plural by drawing the creature 
named three times side by side, proves clearly that it was all 
specimens of animals of a certain species that were held sacred 
in the district in which they were the deity under an animal 
form. 

Most of the representations of these Totem masts or polesf 
are found in these old monuments as standing upon boats or 
ships, no doubt because the inhabitants of the various districts 
passed to and fro upon the Nile and even conquered most of 
its fertile littoral from vessels. We have antelopes, elephants, 
jackals, ibisses, falcons, snakes, the lunar crescent, and pyra- 
midons, perhaps signifying hilly districts. 


¢ One of the ensign symbols is a double-headed arrow, or javelin. This 
sign appears also as mark upon some vases, perhaps because they were 
made in the same district. There is reason to believe it was a chief or 
prince, of the hawk or falcon tribe of the district of Hieraconopolis and 
Edfou who attained supremacy over most of Egypt and founded the first 
dynasty, and his descendant had a ‘‘ hawk name” as well as other titles to 
symbolize this. 
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A number of these are to be found delineated again at a 
much later period at Karnak and are depicted and described 
by Loret in the “ Recueil de Travaux,” volume 21. They oc- 
cur in certain chapels of Osiris in the temple. The native 
Egyptian Army being recruited territorially the regiments, or 
brigades, naturally used as their symbols the old tribal nome 
ensigns. In volume X of the “Revue Egyptologique” M. 
Loret treats fully of this. Finally the old ‘‘Totems” appear 
for their last embodiment upon the coinage of the nomes even 
in Roman times. A curious matter is that M. de Morgan in 
some of the very earliest strata in the Elamite city of Susa 
found two representations of what may be termed prehistoric 
boats; these have similar “totem poles,” four of them animal- 
headed, and three with the lunar crescent. 

Speaking generally, if the student carefully compares the 
very earliest Egyptian pictorial representations upon the slate 
pallettes, mace heads, or ivory carvings given in M. Capart’s 
volume, with similar objects which may be found illustrated in 
M. Heuzey’s new catalogue of the archaic relics discovered 
by M. de Sarzec at Tello, and with the remarkable stele of 
Naram-Sin secured at Susa by M. de Morgan, which though 
disinterred in Elam it must be remembered was carved in 
Babylonia, it will be patent that there is a great similarity be- 
tween both the style of art and the attitude of the figures. 
The birds, for instance, in the “vulture stele” of Telloh, and 
the warriors with spears, or guidons, in Naram-Sin’s relief, and 
Nar-mer’s mace. 

The celebrated slate pallette of Nar-mer, as fresh as if carved 
but yesterday, symbolizes the Pharaoh as a bull trampling 
upon one of the enemy as a sign of some victory. This con- 
cept is absolutely put into wordsin the prologue to the ancient 
code of laws of Hammurabi, who styles himself ‘‘ The mighty 
steer who overthrew the enemy, beloved of Merodach.” Sum- 
ming up, for want of further space, the results of a study of 
this most excellent book, it may be said that now the represen- 
tations of the earliest Egyptian art are collected together and 
displayed to scholars, there is not any series of prehistoric an- 
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tiquities in southern Europe upon which they do not throw a 
direct light, and no series anywhere else of primitive man’s 
handiwork they do not indirectly illuminate. 

The connection between them and the early proto-Iberian 
relics excavated in Spain by M. Paulin Paris and others; the 
whole of the antiquities from the Mediterranean basin, espec- 
ially those of Crete, Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, Etruria, and South- 
ern Gaul, find their prototypes in the pristine attempts at 
carving, modelling, or drawing in the Nile Valley. Their con- 
néction with the primitive monuments of Elam and Babylonia 
has been indicated in passing. It results, therefore, that no 
history of primitive culture can in future be properly compre- 
hensive without reference to this volume of M. Capart’s. 

Relative to the subject of “ Primitive Art in Egypt” it may 
be well to quote his views in the concluding chapter of the 
book, where in recapitulating the evidences from the vestiges 
of ancient art he has so well described, he detects two streams 
of artistic Egyptian culture. The one he terms Pharaonic; 
being that apparently superimposed upon the indigenous one 
by invaders from somewhere, it being probable from analogies 
pointed out in this review that they came from western Asia; 
the second an antochthonous art and so African in origin. 

He says: “Egyptian Art as revealed to us at the commence- 
ment of the fourth dynasty appears to be composed of various 
elements. Primitive art, which had its birth in North Africa 
and developed during the course of centuries, was only to a 
small extent affected by foreign influences. 

“This art, the principal object of which was utilitarian and 
magical, should by virtue of this very object represent nature 
with all possible fidelity. The funerary ideas which it was in- 
tended to serve may be found in their full development in the 
funerary beliefs of the Egyptian Empire entirely dominated 
by the great formula of imitative magic. ‘Like acts upon 
like.’ 

“ The second element is the art of the Pharaonic Egyptians, 
of which the earliest stages of evolution still completely elude 
us. When it reached Egypt it was thoroughly fixed and served 
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to express religious conceptions of advanced development 
which survive in Egypt with only slight modifications until 
the close of the Pharaonic period. The struggle between these 
two forms of art reaches back to the earliest period of the 
ancient empire.” 

With this summary of his researches this account of M. 
Capart’s treatise may close. 


JosernH OFrorD, 


Che Precepts of Ptah=hotep. 


The Papyrus Prisse, which was acquired by M. Prisse d’Aven- 
nes, at Thebes in 1847, is often referred to in connection with 
the DeRougé theory of the Egyptian derivation of the alpha- 
bet, but very seldom for its intrinsic worth, as a book of mor- 
als. Now Professor Sayce has given us a most excellent trans- 
lation, in Vol. III. “ Records of the Past,” of what is said to be 
the oldest book of the world.* The first part of the papyrus 
contains a few rules of behavior ascribed to Kaqimna of the 
time of Snefrou of the 3d dynasty. The second part was 
written by the prefect, the feudal lord, Ptah-hotep, under the 
Majesty of the King of the North and South, Assa of the sth 
Dynasty, who reigned according to Petrie, circa 3700-3500 B. 
C., more than 2000 years before the time of Moses. 

Ptah-hotep was 110 years old when he wrote, and we are 
not surprised to hear him speak most pathetically about the 
sorrows and trials incident to old age. 

It would be difficult to find in any modern literature any de- 
scription more forcible and dramatic than that which follows: 

The prefect, the feudal lord, Ptah-hotep, says: “O God with 
the two crocodiles, my lord: The progress of age changes into 
senility. Decay falls (upon man) and decline takes the place 
of youth. A vexation weighs upon him every day; sight fails; 
the ear becomes deaf; the strength dissolves without ceasing. 
The mouth is silent; speech fails him; the mind decays, re- 
membering not the day before. The whole body suffers. That 


* « Records of the Past,” edited by A. H. Sayce. New Series. Vol. III. 
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which is good becomes evil; taste completely disappears. Old 
age makes a man altogether miserable; the nose is stopped, 
breathing no more from exhaustion.” 

If Russian grand dukes had studied and obeyed the pre- 
cepts of Ptah-hotep, they might have saved Russia from revo- 
lution. “He who is placed in front at the head of a large 
number of men, must be without reproach, and in spite of his 
power never forget that there are laws. The forgetfulness of 
this principle is the cause of revolutions; when the great neg- 
lect their duty, why should not the small take their place?{ It 
is not of the counsels of the flatterers of to-day that it is need- 
ful to take heed; it is of the judgment of posterity which ren- 
ders justice to righteous actions. To appear before it with 
honor, it is necessary to reverence knowledge and wisdom; to 
observe in everything a jnst moderation; not to abuse one’s 
powers, and to seek to inspire love rather than fear. For God 
forbids us to terrify the feeble; on the contrary, we are as gods 
to the inferiors, whose confidence we have known how to gain.” 

The advice of Ptah-hotep to his son is worthy of deepest re- 
spect and attention, even in this enlightened age. “Be not 
arrogant,” he says, “because of what thou knowest; deal with 
the ignorant as with the learned; for the barriers of art are 
not closed; no artist being in possession of the perfection to 
which he should aspire. If thou desirest that thy conduct 
should be good and preserved from all evil, keep thyself from 
every attack of bad humor. It isa fatal malady which leads to 
discord, and there is no longer any existence for him who gives 
way toit. Be not of an irritable temper in regard to thy 
neighbors; better is a compliment to that which displeases 
than rudeness. It is wrong to get into a passion with one’s 
neighbors; to be no longer master of our words. When there 
is only a little irritation one creates for oneself an affliction for 
the time when one will again be cool. Treat thy dependants 
well, so far as it belongs to thee; it belongs to those whom God 
has favored.” 

One is strongly reminded of the Scriptural injunction to him 


+ Papyrus Prisse, pl. VI. ll. 3-7, chap. 5, etc. 
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that love’s life and would fain see good days. “Let him re- 
frain his tongue from evil.” So Ptah-hotep says: ‘‘Do not 
repeat any extravagance of language; do not listen to it; it is 
a thing which has escaped from a hasty mouth. If it is re- 
peated, look, without hearing it, toward the earth; say nothing 
in regard to it.” 

Who could have imagined that 5000 years ago, pride could 
have been regarded as sinful. Yet,these precepts show it. 

“Tf thou hast become great, after being little; if thou hast 
become rich after being poor, when thou art at the head of the 
city, know how not to take advantage of the fact that thou 
hast reached the first rank; harden not thy heart because of 
thy elevation; thou art become (only) the steward of the good 
things of God. If thou art powerful, respect knowledge and 
calmness of language. Command only to direct; to be absolute 
is torun into evil. Let not thy spirit be haughty, neither let 
it be mean.” 

“As for the man without experience who listens not, he ef- 
fects nothing whatsoever. He sees knowledge in ignorance, 
profit in loss; he commits all kinds of error, always accordingly 
choosing the contrary to what.is praiseworthy. He lives in 
that which is mortal in this fashion.” 

There are some precepts which remind us forcibly of the 
Proverbs of Solomon and even of New Testament precepts. 
We refer to such as these: “Let thy thoughts be abundant, 
but let thy mouth be under restraint and thou shalt argue with 
the great.” “Apply thyself while thou speakest; speak only of 
perfect things; and let the great who hear thee say: ‘ Twice 
good, that which issues from his mouth.’ ” 

Apart from their archeological value we ought to be grate- 
ful to Professor Sayce for restoring such precepts to the world. 
It is not often that such a fountain of wisdom is unearthed. 


HENRY PROCTOR. 


M. R.A. S., A.V. I, M.S. B.A. 


4 Cf. Eccl. 5:2, James I, 19. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The rumor that Mr. Jacob H. Schiff has given the Harvard 


Semitic Museum assurance that he will give ten thousand dol- 
lars for excavation in Palestine, is probably correct. It is said 
that he was approached by persons who wished him to support 
excavation in Egypt and that his answer was that enough is done 
for Egypt and not enough for Palestine, the land of his own 
people. All will rejoice that this enlargement of the work 
there is to take place. For years ours was the only organiza- 
tion working below the surface in the land. In the last three 
years Germany and Austria have done some good work. The 
Turks themselves are excavating atSidon. But Jerusalem and 
Lachish and Tell-es-Safi and Sawdahanna and Tell-Zakariya 
and Jerusalem again and Gezer represent years of excavation 
before any other nation had begun. 

As to the history of this matter, the book ‘“‘ Recovery of 
Jerusalem” tells what was done under-ground in 1867 and sub- 
sequent years. Even more graphically the unofficial volume, 
“Under-ground Jerusalem” describes those achievements 
which brought glory to the English engineers. It is a story, 
first and last, of some thirty-eight years, and no one can call it 
in question now. What shall be said then of the extraordinary 
statements made by Dr. Sellin of Vienna in a leading German 
periodical as to his work at Taanach and its chronological 
place? He is reported to have said,— 

“With the exception of a few spasmodic efforts, all the sys- 
tematic archeological work in the chief of Bible lands has been 
done only within the past ten or a dozen years.” 

So the exploration at Jerusalem of the depth of the Temple 
wall, of the Tyropoeon Valley, of the water system, of Ophel, 


was spasmodic and was not systematic archeological work. 
And what shall be said of the whole contents of the folio vol- 
umes issued from 1881 to 1888? There is nothing to be said 
except to deplore the exaggeration and self-exaltation which 
have crept into this field rather late. Those who saw it all 
through Professor Hilprecht’s book now recognize it elsewhere. 
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It has cost him his place in a great university, and this is a 
warning to all who need it to avoid self-praise and over state- 
ment. 

Too much honor cannot be given to those Englishmen and 
Americans who never boasted, but who risked life in the service 
of archzological research. This is the spirit to be cultivated, 
that of Robinson and Lynch, of Palmer and Holland, of Wilson 
and Warren, of Bliss and Macalister and many others. The 
explorers of other races, eager for distinction, will learn in time 
that such work is not to be done for the honor of individuals 
nor of nations, but for the sake of truth itself. 

So far as truth is the one end sought it is well that there 
should be many workers instead of few, and it is possible that 
several organizations may combine upon a single site and so 
do a perfect work within the time limits of a firman. If the 
Powers can get together to assist Turkey in suppressing an 
insurrection in Crete or in Gemeu, why can they not unite in 
obtaining leave for the excavation of some great tell like that 
of the city Samaria? And would not such united action for- 
ever do away with the boastful reports which cause shame to 
archeologists, and from which our Fund and its agents have 
always kept aloof as from a thing unscientific and unworthy 
of men of any standing as clergymen or soldiers or plain 
scholars? This matter of getting honor to one’s own nation 
exclusively is only a weakness of those who are just entering 
into the field and who will learn something from the men 
already there who serve universal truth. 


Turopore F. Wricut, Honorary U.S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Review. 


Manuel d’ Assyriologie. Tome Premier. Par Charles Fossey. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1904. Pp. xiv., 470. 

This is the first volume of a work of ambitious scope. In 
his preface, M. Fossey complains that while few sciences have 
in the last few years made such rapid progress as Assyriology, 
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and few can promise more rapid progress in the years to come, 
from lack of some central, systematic publication it is impossi- 
ble for the student to ascertain, without infinite searching of 
journals and reviews, the state of any question Assyriological. 
There is to-day no general review of Assyrian-Babylonian lit- 
erature, no complete résumé of the innumerable geographical 
data contained in that literature, no inventory of the texts 
relative to any one of the divinities of the Assyrian pantheon, 
etc. M. Fossey proposes, if he finds sufficient support, to make 
this Manual of Assyriology a central publication, up to date, of 
everything which pertains to Assyria and Babylonia. 

In the present volume he discusses explorations and excava- 
tions, the decipherment of the cuneiform text, and the origin 
and history of cuneiform writing. Others, as, for instance, 
Rogers and Hilprecht, have given a general survey of explor- 
ations and excavations from the earliest time onward, and of 
the history of the state and interpretation of the cuneiform 
text; but no one has produced so complete and so systematic 
a survey as Fossey in the present volume. Commencing with 
Benjamin of Tudela, he gives a list of all who are known to 
have journeyed in Babylonia, Assyria, and adjacent regions 
belonging to the Assyrian-Babylonian civilization, and who 
have left any record of their travels or explorations, with a 
brief statement of what they did. The first book closes with a 
list of the principal Babylonian-Assyrian epigraphical monu- 
ments, arranged according to their place of origin. While the 
title-page bears the date of 1904, the list of explorations closes 
with the year 1902, and does not, therefore, include the last 
American expedition to Bismya, undertaken under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago, the latest work of the English at 
Nineveh, the latest results of the German and French expedi- 
tions in Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, or the Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian discoveries in the Austrian and English excavations 
in Palestine, which should be included, according to the 
scope of the work. As a book of complete reference it is, 
therefore, already out of date. 

The second book deals with the decipherment of the various 
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forms of cuneiform script, Persian, Susian and Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian, collating first the references to cuneiform writing in 
classical authors—Herodotus, Thucydides, etc.—and then of 
modern travellers. The history of the actual decipherment 
commences with Grotefend. In his interest in Grotefend’s 
work in deciphering the Persian cuneiform, M. Fossey quite 
loses the sense of proportion. Grotefend’s work was remarkable 
chiefly because it so long antedated the actual decipherment of 
the inscriptions; practically it had little effect. His original 
paper was read before the Géttingen Academy in 1802; it was 
not actually published until 1895. The real decipherer of the 
Persian cuneiform was Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose work was 
published in 1846-49. Yet only two pages are devoted to Raw- 
linson, and nearly twenty to Grotefend. Even Lassen has a 
place several times larger than that assigned to Rawlinson. 
This is due to the author’s interest in the beginnings of deci- 
pherment, whether productive or not. Similarly, in the chap- 
ter on the decipherment of the Assyrian-Babylonian writings, 
excessive space, so far as practical results are concerned, is 
given to Botta, Saulcy, and Hincks. 

The third book deals with the origin and history of the 
cuneiform characters. The greater part of this section is de- 
voted to the discussion of the curious Sumerian controversy. 
Halévy, it will be remembered, contended that there was no 
Sumerian language, and that the inscriptions supposed to be 
Sumerian were really Semitic-Babylonian written in a hieratic 
script. Inasmuch as the controversy is now settled in favor of 
the Sumerian origin of the Babylonian cuneiform, the author 
scarcely needed to devote one hundred pages to a report and 
discussion of Halévy’s peculiar theories. 

Following these three books is a condensed and convenient 
bibliography arranged according to chapters, complete up to 
1902, but containing also some references from 1903 and 1904. 
The book is also furnished with an index, and a map (which the 
author says that he had much difficulty in preparing, owing 
to the peculiar nature of the material available), the single ob- 
ject of which is to illustrate the history of the explorations and 
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excavations. We have not noted, in our examination of this 
map, the omission of any place of importance. 

The value of this work is as an encyclopedia of ready refer- 
ence, and it is to be regretted that the author has sometimes 
lost sight of that fact—Watzon. 


Firchaclogical Notes. 

The Hartford Seminary Record, referring to the Bibel-Babel 
controversy, says: “Quiet has so far been restored that it is 
now possible to survey the battlefield and see something of 
what has been done. A writer in a recent number of the 
Theologiches Litteraturblatt has recently analyzed and re- 
viewed the arguments on one side in a way that is worth call- 
ing attention to. 

“A word by way of reminder as to just what it is all about. 
A little more than three years ago the German Emperor sum- 
moned the noted Assyriologist Friederich Delitzsch to lecture 
in his presence on the results of recent archeological investi- 
gation. The lecturer not only told about the many remarkable 
discoveries made in Assyria and Babylonia, but also drew a 
parallel between Babylonian civilization and religion as newly 
laid bare and the records of religion and civilization given in 
the Old Testament. This comparison was largely to the prej- 
udice of the Old Testament contents, and was intended in par- 
ticular to show that both Monotheism and the early worship 
of Jarveh originated not with the Hebrews, but in Babylonia. 

“The occasion, the title, and the context of this lecture at- 
tracted to it the widest attention. By many its statements, 
especially in the second edition, were considered as giving the 
death blow to the hitherto unchallenged superiority of the Old 
Testament. Replies to Delitzsch thundered and crackled. His 
armament was by no means silent, and so the battle went on. 
One among other results was that Delitzsch’s little book has 
sold up to 60,000 copies, and the reply of at least one of his 
critics has reached the 10,000 mark. What is the outcome? 
It is to the views of the critics of Delitzsch that our writer 
devotes himself. 
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“As was to be expected, Delitzsch was most bitterly opposed 
by those who hold a strict verbal inspiration theory of the Old 
Testament. Most of them, however, were so ignorant of the 
facts in the dispute that their pamphlets or books might better 
have never seen the light. The only significance to be attached 
to these is that they reveal the existence of a class of pastors 
and others who do not represent Christian theology at its best, 
but whose views, strangely enough, seem considered by De- 
litzsch as representative of present day Protestant Christianity. 

“ More important are the numerous replies from professional 
theologians and archeologists. These represent not only views 
of Protestants, but of Roman Catholicsand Jews. The theolo- 
gians—Jewish as well as Christians—find Delitzsch’s view of 
revelation crude and erroneous. He has failed to appreciate 
duly the unique element in the Old Testament and to see the 
necessity of revelation to true religion. 

“The Assyriologists have found his position open to attack at . 
several points. Lehmann has no confidence in Delitzsch’s 
novel ideas, and thinks he should not have classed these with 
the well-attested results of Assyriological research. The 
Jesuit Kugler criticised him from the point of view of expert 
knowledge of Babylonian astronomy. Hommel and Winckler 
have, each in his own way, taken issue with Delitzsch’s sup- 
posed Babylonian Monotheism and his view of the connection 
between Babylonian culture and early Israel. Alfred Jeremias 
also views the relation between Babylon and Israel in very dif- 
ferent light from Delitzsch. 

“Theologians who are Old Testament specialists, but also 
something more, such as Budde, Kittel, Oettli, Grimme (Cath- 
olic), Koberle, Kénig, and others, have each said something 
valuable on the question, but none of them finds himself in 
agreement with Delitzsch. Ké6nig’s answer to Delitzsch, which 
has run through ten editions, the reviewer cannot pronounce a 
success. In dealing with Assyrian philology, Kénig the He- 
braist was out of his element and might better have kept silent. 
In other respects Kénig’s words are well worth noting. The 
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weighty criticisms of such specialists as Jensen and Bezold 
were not noted by the reviewer. 

“The result of the whole discussion so far seems to be this: 
Delitzsch’s claim that the word Jarveh (or its equivalent) was 
used in ancient Babylon as a divine name may be true, but the 
historical significance of this is not yet clear. In the second 
place, in the opinion of nearly all his critics, Delitzsch alto- 
gether underestimates the Old Testament, and especially the 
higher religious elements of the Old Testament. Between 
these and the best that Babylon had to offer the distance is 
very great. The Old Testament did not get its religion from 
Babylonia. In the third place, the nature of the connection 
between the early Hebrews and the Babylonian civilization is 
still obscure. It will take more than the words of a popular 
address before an emperor to clear up this obscurity. 

“The contest has not been without its surprises. To see 
those who were called cold, rationalistic critics, supposed to have 
only a scientific interest in the Old Testament, rallying to the 
defense of a real revelation of God to man, has been not only 
something to arouse surprise, but something to awaken grat- 
itude.” 





Professor Robert Dick Wilson contributes to the May Bible 
Student and Teacher, an article entitled “The Linguistic Evi- 
dence for the Relations between Babylon and Israel,” in 
which he examines the character and extent of the influences 
which were exerted by the Babylonians upon the ancient 
Israelites, in so far as these influences can be ascertained from 
an examination and comparison of the vocabularies of the two 
peoples. Says Dr. Wilson : 

“ Before entering upon this examination, let me premise that 
there are four great groups of Semitic languages, which may 
be classified, according to the time of their literary develop- 
ment, as Babylonian, Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic. Words 
which are of the same radicals, or of radicals which have 
changed according to certain fixed rules (corresponding to 
Grimm’s laws in Indo-European), and which in addition have 
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the same or a derived or similar meaning, may be taken as 
having belonged to the primitive Semitic language; unless it 
can be shown historically or linguistically that one has taken 
over the root or the meaning of another. The language which 
varies most from the agreement found in the other three will 
have wandered farthest from the primitive Semitic, or will 
have severed connection first from the primitive family. The 
two languages which agree most closely will have continued 
the longest in the closest relations. 

“My second premise is that the nations or races which pre- 
dominate over the thought and persons of others, influence the 
ideas and language of the subject peoples in such a marked 
way as to leave no doubt of this influence in the mind of the 
student of language. If Babylonian influenced the Hebrew 
in the degree which some claim, we would expect to find that 
the specific Babylonian ideas, and these ideas embodied in rec- 
ognizable forms of words, have been adopted by the Hebrews. 
Let me illustrate and enforce the point. 

“If we open the Syriac chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, a 
Syrian writer of the fifth century, at any part, we shall find 
that the vocabulary is marked by foreign words, mostly proper 
and official names and names of things. 

“These words determine for us the age of the chronicle, and 
also the breadth and depth and direction of the influence which 
was exerted upon the Edessene Syrians from without. In this 
book most of the proper names are Greek, Latin and Persian, 
as are also most of the names of government and military 
officials. 

“What is true of the chronicles of Joshua is true, also, of the 
Syriac Dictionary in general. Every word on page 18 of 
Brockelmann’s Syriac Dictionary is Greek or Persian, and 
there is not a page of the whole dictionary which does not con- 
tain a foreign word. These words are mostly Greek and Per- 
sian, with a slight admixture of Latin, Arabic and even Sans- 
scrit. When you look at MacLean’s Dictionary of Modern 
Syriac, you will find that the character of the vocabulary has 
changed; the words are no longer predominantly Greek and 
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Latin, but Turkish, Arabic and Kurdish. The Greek and 
Latin words have been largely driven out of popular usage. 
The whole history of Syfiac language for 1500 years thus illus- 
trates the changes due to the dominance of foreign govern- 
ment and ideas. 

“What is true of Syriac in so great measure is true of other 
languages in greater or less degree. According to the late Dr. 
Samuel Kellogg, nine-tenths of the vocabulary of modern Per- 
sian are words of Arabic origin. Engelmann has a glossary of 
Spanish and Portuguese derived from the Arabic. Sandee 
has a German Fremdwirterbuch in two large volumes. The 
English language, while predominantly Anglo-Saxon, Latin 
and French, has traces of Celtic, Arabic, Spanish, Dutch, Greek, 
German, Hebrew and American Indian; and, in short, of al- 
most every language of the earth with whose people the Eng- 
lish have been brought into contact. 


The Rev. John P. Peters, rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
New York, commenting on the action of the committee of the 
University of Pennsylvania which acquitted Dr. Herman N. 
Hilprecht of the charge of falsely reporting to the university 
the discovery by him of a library at Nippur, says: 

“ The committee really made no investigation. It did what 
it set out to do, which was to vindicate Dr. Hilprecht, on the 
ground that the honor of the university was dependent on that 
action. 

“It seems to me that the aim of the university should have 
been to get at the truth in the controversy over the Nippur 
tablets. The university found itself in a hole, it could not re- 
tain Dr. Hilprecht, and yet could not from its standpoint, im- 
peach his report of his discoveries as certified to the university. 
The committee proceeded arbitrarily; it constituted itself a 
court, accepting and rejecting testimony as it pleased. The 
verdict of the committee does not really affect the merits of 
the case, as the investigation was not sincerely conducted.” 

An editorial in the N. Y. Zridune says: ‘More than three 
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months ago grave charges were made by Dr. John P. Peters, 
of this city, a well known Assyriologist, against Professor Hil- 
precht, of the University of Pennsylvania, relative to writings 
of the latter about the ancient city of Nippur. The most im- 
portant accusation was that the evidence adduced in favor of 
the theory that a library had been unearthed in the vicinity of 
the Temple of Bel was inadequate. Some of the objects cited 
to sustain that supposition, it was asserted, had been found in 
other places than the one to which Dr. Hilprecht had assigned 
them in his books. Here was raised a question of literary hon- 
esty which was rather personal in character. The imputation 
of retaining objects which did not belong to him was of a sim- 
ilar nature and bore only indirectly on the main issue. So 
great was the sensation excited by these allegations that four 
officers of the university resigned, and after a month had 
elapsed the trustees of the institution decided to hold an inves- 
tigation. Whether this was conducted in a thoroughly judicial 
spirit or not we shall not undertake to say. Another question 
which need not be discussed is whether or not the inquiry 
could have been completed sooner. It is sufficient for 
present purposes to note that the committee has just reported 
that Dr. Hilprecht was innocent on every count of the indict- 
ment, and the full board of trustees adopted this verdict unan- 
imously. 

“It is permissible, nevertheless, to consider the effects of this 
formal vindication. It may‘be taken for granted that Prof. Hil- 
precht himself will be perfectly satisfied with it; but will he 
be persuaded to withdraw his resignation and go back to Phil- 
adelphia? We doubt it. If he has been grossly maligned, 
why should he not be recalled? Will Dr. Peters be convinced 
that he made a mistake? We fancy not. How about the Ori- 
ental scholars who have observed the discussion in the news- 
papers and want to know the real truth about Nippur? Will 
their confidence in Dr. Hilprecht’s accuracy be restored? And 
will the four persons who had been associated with him in the 
management of the museum of the university, but who re- 
signed last March, feel that they have misjudged him? Per- 
haps, and perhaps not.” 
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In a review of “The Ancient Races of the Thebaid” in Man 
for June, the writer says: 

“ Given over 1,500 crania of the ancient inhabitants of Upper 
Egypt, which, on archeological evidence, can be assigned to 
eleven different periods, stretching backwards from the time 
of the Roman occupation of Egypt to a primitive predynastic 
age—a total period of perhaps 7,000 or 8,000 years—what can 
be ascertained of the race or races to which these crania be- 
longed? Craniology, when importuned, is apt to be oracular 
in its replies, but the answer obtained by the authors of this 
elaborate and exhaustive monograph is unhesitating and de- 
cided and capable of brief statement. There were two races 
in ancient Egypt, a negroid and a non-negroid, living side by 
side, buried side by side, sometimes one prevailing, sometimes 
the other, but, as far as can be now told, of equal caste. At 
the point at which this craniological history opens the same 
two races are found; at its conclusion—the period of Roman 
occupation—they are still extant, intermarriage evidently 
affecting them but to a slight extent. Only for a passing pe- 
riod, during the later dynasties do they appear to fuse. One 
recalls the condition of the negroes in the United States and 
of the Jews in Europe, but clearly neither of these constitutes 
a parallel case to the picture of life in ancient Upper Egypt, 
drawn by the authors of this monograph. Such a revolution- 
ary conception needs a foundation on irrefutable fact and 
inference. 

“Before proceeding, however, to discuss the evidence on 
which this daring theory is founded, it is necessary to recapit- 
ulate briefly the conclusions reached in three papers which 
have been published recently dealing with the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Inthe Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 1900, 
Mr. Maclver, one of the authors of this monograph, gave a 
summary of Recent Anthropological Work in Egypt. He then 
regarded the predynastic Egyptians as Libyans, a race that 
finds to-day its nearest representative in the Kabyles of Al- 
giers; an invasion of the men of Punt, he believed, took place 
before the fourth dynasty, with the result that the noses of the 
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inhabitants of Egypt became narrower and their heads broader. 
A second invasion (probably of the Hyksos) occurred between 
the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties, resulting in a diminution 
of the breadth of nose and head of the ancient Egyptian. In 
the following year Professor Flinders Petrie contributed to the 
same Journal a paper on the Races of Early Egypt. From the 
portraiture of the ancient race he concluded that there were at 
least six well-marked types amongst them and tacitly assumed 
that their existence indicated a mixture of at least six races in 
the people who inhabited ancient Egypt. The original race in 
his opinion was one which was closely related to the Amorites 
of history and Kabyles of to-day. 

“The two papers just mentioned were tentative efforts, but 
the ‘Study of the Naqada Crania’ by Miss Cicely D. Fawcett 
(Biometrika. Vol. I., 1901-1902) is of permanent nature; as 
long as craniology consists in the accurate and scientific appli- 
cation of empirical craniometrical. measurements, Miss Faw- 
cett’s paper must remain a classical memoir. From a compar- 
ison of the crania of the prehistoric Egyptians of Naqada with 
those of Theban mummies, of modern inhabitants of Cairo, of 
Europeans, and of Negroes, she concluded that the people of 
ancient Egypt were a homogeneous race, and that they remained 
unmixed for 7,000 or 8,000 years. 

“ During that long period the Egyptian head became higher 
and broader, the face less prognathous or prominent. A strict 
application of mathematical methods found no adulteration or 
mixture of the race. Thus from four separate studies of 
heads, made within the last five years, four different theories 
have arisen: (1) that there are at least three races mingled in 
the inhabitants of ancient Egypt; (2) that there are six; (3) 
that there is but one; (4) the theory maintained by the authors 
of the monograph under. review, that there were two, but that 
they lived side by side until early in the Christian era. Surely, 
then, one may say that craniology is a sphinx, when on each of 
four occasions she returns a different and contradictory an- 
swer. One may well ask, Will she ever speak the truth?” 


Says Prof. W. Flinders Petrie in Harper’s Magazine, when 
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we turn to Egypt we meet with a consecutive record of man 
covering some seven thousand years. The scribes of the times 
of the pyramids looked back as far to the beginning of the 
kingdom as we look back to Charlemagne, the founder of mod- 
ern Europe. 

Although recent Babylonian discoveries have challenged the 
primacy of Egyptian civilization, yet there is not by any means 
the same continuity of record in Mesopotamia as there is in 
Egypt. But the Egyptian record by no means passed unchal- 
lenged. A couple of generations ago it was the fashion to de- 
ny that anything could be certain before the Greek historians. 
Then, when the mass of contemporary records of the earlier 
times compelled attention, it was grudgingly allowed that the 
older history might be followed just as far as we could prove 
it. But nothing was much believed in before the pyramid 
builders, about 4000 B. C., and writers put down the first three 
dynasties as a tissue of fables of a semi-barbarous time, for 
which no reality or exactitude could be claimed. 

To the surprise of the sceptical world, the last two years 
have brought to light the actual possessions of these earliest 
kings. Name after name has been proved to be founded on 
fact, the successive order of the whole of the first dynasty has 
been proved, and of other kings before and afterthat. We 
now familiarly handle the royal drinking bowls of these sover- 
eigns, once so shadowy and unreal; we know precisely all their 
changes of taste and of work, and deal with Mena, Zer or Den 
as fluently as we do with Louis Quinze or Louis Seize furni- 
ture. We even know what was going on in every generation 
for some two thousand years before that time, far more than 
the later Egyptians themselves knew. 

It is the cemetery of the royal tombs at Abydos, and the 
treasures of gold and ivory and beautiful stones which were 
left there, that have placed us face to face with the beginning 
of history. 

The oldest record of human history is the statement that ten 
kings reigned at Abydos, in Upper Egypt, during 350 years, 
before Mena, who founded the united kingdom of the whole 
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land, and is counted as the first king of the first dynasty. Even 
of these earliest kings we now have four of the tombs and the 
objects which belonged to them, nearly five thousand years B. 
C., and their names are given as Ka, Zeser, Narmer and Sam. 
Of two of these kings monuments were found three years ago 
at Hierakonpolis, in Upper Egypt; but it is only now that we 
appreciate their historical position. 


In a recent article on ‘The Hammurabi Code and the Code 
of the Covenant,” Professor Max Kellner, of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., undertakes to indicate 
the great influence exerted by Babylonian culture on the He- 
brews. Alluding to their settlement in Canaan, he says: 

“For centuries—certainly since the days of Abraham, which 
were also the days of Hammurabi—the rule of Babylon had 
extended to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and at the 
time of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets (c. 1450 B. C.), shortly be- 
fore the Hebrew settlement in Canaan, not only as these 
letters show, was there a lively intercourse with Babylon, but 
the Babylonian language and cuneiform writing were actually 
used throughout Palestine in carrying on international com- 
munication. In their new home, therefore, the Hebrews found 
themselves in a land permeated with Babylonian influence and 
culture; that they were not unaffected by these is apparent in 
their earliest literature and institutions. The earlier chapters 
of Genesis rehearse stories first told on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and tell of institutions which had their beginnings in 
Babylonia. The Hebrew Sabbath, in both name and institu- 
tion, was of Babylonian origin, however peculiarly Hebrew 
may have been its later development in Palestine. There was 
much besides in the Hebrew ritual and theological conceptions 
bearing marks of Babylonian source. As the Hebrews appro- 
priated ancient Babylonian legends and institutions and recast 
them in accordance with their peculiar national genius, so, 
when the possession of landed property and the conditions of 
their new life in Canaan developed the need of fixed laws, they 
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must have appropriated and adopted to their own use many of 
the provisions of the Babylonian law, in force long before their 
coming. But the foundation of the Babylonian law was the 
code of Hammurabi, and thus the enactment of the old Baby- 
lonian King, formulated in the twenty-third century before 
Christ, passed, more than one thousand years later, into the 
Book of the Covenant, and so became the heritage of the He- 
brews and of the world. 


Mr. Ricuarp N. HA.Lt, who has given eight years to the 
study of the ancient monuments in southern Rhodesia, says in 
the Geographical Journal for April, that none of the hundreds 
of ruins has been more than partially explored. Many im- 
portant ruins have been seen only by casual travellers, and the 
work of unearthing only a part of the Great Zimbabwe area 
would be more than a labor of a lifetime. Still, researches 
have made great progress in the past few years. There are 
in Rhodesia no less than 300 distinct ruins and groups of ruins. 
Only a few scores of these are entitled to rank as “ ancient.” 
The larger part of them probably does not date back of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

There is overwhelming evidence at the Great Zimbabwe of 
the ancient civilization and arts possessed by the builders of 
the earliest period. The Zimbabwe temple is the finest and 
most intact example of a Nature-worshipping shrine known to 
the world. Its construction points unmistakably to some 
knowledge of geometry and astronomy on the part of the 
builders. It is quite certain that even the cruder methods at 
Zimbabwe of applying this knowledge, which was common to 
the ancient Semitic peoples, were,imported from the near East 
and did not originate in Southeast Africa. The right ascension 
of the sun, the heliacal rising and the meridian passages of the 
stars, are believed to have been noted at Zimbabwe. These 
ancient builders were also past-masters in the science of mili- 
tary defense, the walls showing that the builders were military 
strategists of the highest order. Their gold ornaments, finely 
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designed and engraved, could not have been the work of an 
uncivilized people; and the hundreds of ancient gold mines 
show that they were skilled in metallurgy and picked at rich 
shoots, patches, and pockets with marvellous cleverness. It is 
estimated that from these widespread mines they extracted 
$375,000,000 of gold. 


An interesting discovery has been made by Mr. Covington, 
the American archeologist, in the course of his excavations at 
the Great Pyramid. While searching for the undiscovered ex- 
terior end of the Queen's chamber south air channel, he found 
embedded in the hardened débris on the eighty-fourth course 
of the Great Pyramid, directly below the outer end of the 
King’s chamber south air channel, two fragments (counterparts) 
of a triangular shaped, high grade limestone, which had origi- 
nally measured some 17, 16%, 10% inches, two edges being 
bevelled at angle of 71 degrees, and the other at about 50 to 75 
degrees. 

Deeply incised in the dressed surface was the full tenth part 
of an 18-inch diameter circle. The stones from 12 inches to 2% 
inches thick, had been let into the Pyramid casing stone, prob- 
ably for astronomical purposes. The reverse side and the bev- 
elled edges retained small patches of buff colored cement. 

Mr. Covington says that in two respects the find may be con- 
sidered important; with the exception of the inscription men- 
tioned by Herodotus, this is the only record of any stone bear- 
ing characters of any kind being found on the face of the Pyr- 
amid, and this is the only known stone that has been let into 
the Pyramid casing. 

At Alexandria considerable interest is being taken in the 
clearing of the Sphinx, and a meeting of the committee formed 
for this purpose will probably be called about the end of the 
month, to go into some questions of detail and to appoint exec- 
utive and finance committees. It is thought that the work will 
be completed at a cost below the original estimate. As is 
known, funds for the work have been mainly provided by 
America. 
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A series of important discoveries have been made in the 
barren desert of the Fayoum by Mr. Seton Karr, the explorer. 
These investigations show that at some bygone period the old 
Kuron Lake consisted of a chain of minor oases running in a 
northeasterly direction from the existing lake and about fifteen 
miles distant from the actual border line. The explorer brought 
to light a large number of millstones, plates for grinding meal, 
and flint implements of the unmistakable Fayoum pattern, 
strewn over the whole length of the plateau lying parallel to 
the lake. A number of these trophies, some of which are sur- 
mised to belong to the neolithic period, while all afford un- 
doubted evidence of primitive village communities, have been 
deposited in the Cairo Museum. 


The Archeological Society of Belgium will shortly publish 
three Hittite Cylinders in the collection of Lord Percy, at Al- 
nwick, which will be valuable additions to our specimens of 
Hittite glyptic art. The description of them by Mr. Offord 
will treat of the analogies of their tableaus with previously 
known cylinders, and will have the advantage of incorporating 
the valuable views of Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, who has kindly 
furnished them four photographs of the impressions. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. xxvii. 
Part 4. Greek Mummy Labels in the British Museum (con- 
tinued), H. R. Hall.—Lydian and Karian Inscriptions in Egypt, 
A.H.Sayce.—Inscriptions from Gebel Abou Gorab, G. Legrain. 
—The Magic Ivories of the Middle Empire (17 Plates), F. Legge. 
—A Rock-cut Himyaritic Inscription on Jabal Jehaf, in the 
Aden Hinterland, G. V. Yule—Niva and Nineveh, T. G. 
Pinches. 


PROFESSOR FLinpERS Petrie has discovered in the Sinai pen- 
insula the ancient temple of Seabitel Khadem. He found it 
to be of a Semitic type, different from any other known Egyp- 
tian temple, possessing two courts for ablution and a long 
series of subterranean chambers. These had been added by 
successive kings from the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasty. 
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Tue last volume has just been issued of Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s six-volume “ History of Egypt.” 


Assyrian Hymns. 

The Babylonian sacred literature may be divided into two 
classes; firstly, the hymns to the gods; secondly, the incanta- 
tions to fire, water, evil spirits, and the many demons of the 
underworld. The former are very familiar to the students of 
Assyriology, and offer in many respects a great similiarity to 
the Psalms of the Bible; the latter, however, deal with many 
curious and superstitious beliefs, in which witchcraft plays a 
very important part. We will, however, show that the Assyr- 
ian hymns, their idolatrous character notwithstanding, are 
nevertheless very fine and beautiful compositions. 

The following hymn is inscribed on a clay tablet in the Brit- 
ish Museum and was addressed to Ishtar the Phcenecian Ash- 
taroth. This goddess was a general favorite with the Babylo- 
nians as well as the Assyrians, and temples were dedicated to 
her at Erech, Nineveh, and Arbella. The tablet is written in 
two languages, Akkadian and Assyrian, and is so arranged 
that the Assyrian runs interlinear with the Akkadian, having, 
therefore, one line Akkadian and one line Assyrian through- 
out the tablet: 


How long, O my Lady shall the strong enemy eat up thy land, 

In the city of Erech a famine has come 

In E-ul-Bar the house of thy oracle, blood like water is flowing. 

On all thy lands has he laid fire, and like smoke has he poured it out. 

O! my Lady thou hast surrounded me thou hast given me to suffering. 

The strong enemy like a reed has cut me down. 

This hymn shows the style of Assyrian penitential hymns in 
general. But this one seems to have been especially composed 
because of a famine which had broken out in the city of Erech, 
a maritime port on the Persian Gulf. 

Another set of highly interesting tablets are the incantations. 
These incantations were addressed either to fire, water, or 
some evil spirit. Visitors to the British Museum can see a 
large number of these tablets exhibited in the Koujunjik Gal- 
lery. They are for the most part bilingual and refer either to the 
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evil incubus which was supposed to injure the brain, or else 
took the shape of incantations to fire and water. It would ap- 
pear that the former were used as magical charms in case of 
sickness, and the latter for the purpose of divination. 

The most important hymns are those addressed to the set- 
ting sun, one of which is particularly interesting, as it was 
written by one Nabu ahi-bani for Nabu balatsu ikbi for the 
preservation of his life, probably a kind of thanksoffering for 
recovery from sickness. This tablet, which is of baked clay, is 
written in what is known to Oriental scholars as Semitic-Baby- 
lonian, and runs thus: 

O! Sun-god in heaven in thy setting, 

May the bolts of heaven speak peace to thee 
May the door of heaven be gracious to thee 
May Misaru thy beloved messenger guide thee 
At E-Barra the seat of thy Lordship thy 
Greatness shines forth. 

Such are the hymns which the ancient Assyrians have left 
for our study and contemplation, and, in spite of their curious 
and often mythological nature, are, nevertheless, worthy of 


admiration as the product of a people attempting to worship 
the Great Unknown. 


i) 


Zan Boys Be Trusted With Guns ? 


At a meeting of the Benedicts’ Club in Philadelphia the other day, a heated discussion 
arose over the question of whether boys should be allowed to handle firearms. The argu- 
ment was precipitated by one of the members, who owned a country residence, remarking 
that he would not trust his youngsters with guns. This brought an energetic looking mem- 
ber to his feet with the reply, ‘‘I can’t say that I agree with my friend . . . I wouldn’t 
give a snap for a boy that couldn’t be trusted with a gun. As for me, I want to see my boys 
grow up into men—responsible, clear-eyed and steady of nerve, and I don’t believe there is 
anything more potent to this end than to give a boy a good, reliable gun and turn him loose 
in the open country. I have three boys, ranging in years from 8 to 15, and each has his rifle 
and shotgun. The oldest has used his for 5 years and has not done any damage yet, and in 
that time, my acres have never required a scarecrow.” 

This point of view is on a line with the educational movement being carried on by the 
J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company of Chicopee Falls, Mass., Manufacturers of the famous 
Stevens Rifles, Shotguns and Pistols, We have just received a copy of their ‘‘ Book on Fire- 
Arms,” which deals not only with Stevens Arms, but contains many valuable articles on 
various subjects of interest to lovers of shooting. We understand these people are charging 
nothing for the book, but send it¢o applicants upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps to cover 
postage. 
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HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 


Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. ‘The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRvEY OF EcyPr. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I, The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


Il. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1&54-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 18%5-86. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine oi Saft ei Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. Li. Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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4 Nawkratis. Part I]. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
L), Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 

I, The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 

II The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XH. Deirel Bahari, Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XAIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part II]. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1goo-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Fircharological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Benl Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


Mi, El Bersheh, Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. L\. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith, Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. LI. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. Part IV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. LI. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


1X. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. PartI. Volume for 1g00-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


Xl. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for igoi-2. By N. de G. - 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Gracco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


ll. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Hnnual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 7o cents each. 


Special Publications. 
Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price rs cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained threugh the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 


Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F.S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of..... - 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; aut 7 direct that the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors, 


Signature, 


Wriiness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Mayj.-Gen. Str CHARLES W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Watter Morrison, Esq., M. P. 


J. D. Cracz, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
Grorce ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Danier C. Guman, LL.D., BALTiMoreE. 
Presipent WiLuiAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hirprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Crarence M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rev. Joun P. Peters, D.D., NEw York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHauTaugua. 
ProFessor THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 
A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 


Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis : ° 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 


3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 
These rules have been jealously observed. 


The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. RR. S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener. C. M. G., R. E. 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. ; 

3. THE SuRVEY OF WESTERN Pa.estinE.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a /erra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MILEs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulan, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLtocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. ' 

7. Inquiry 1nTO MANNERS AND Customs, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these: 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘“‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem" volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. £. 
IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., Rr. . 


V. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.z. 
VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 


Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Lu.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.z. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, ii.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
‘Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. | 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.L.,r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. — 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 
XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Biiss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 
’ XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 
XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.1.s. | 





XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.s. 


Maps. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 
Ii. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


VU. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. . 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


XIl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 
A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 
Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 


and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Seal of «‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.”’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 

The Siloam Inscription. 

Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Konorary General Secretary tor America. 
Rev. Pror. THzoporre F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BKonorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CotumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iturnois: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
InpIANA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine. Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missour!: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onw: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orxcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruopez Istanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Tunnessze: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashvile 
West Vircima: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 
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